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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN ENGLAND. 


Three outbreaks of “‘pleuro’’ have recently been 
discovered in or around London. One occurred at 
Wood Green in Middlesex, amongst a herd of 50 
cattle. On slaughtering these, 15 cases of disease 
were found, some of old standing. Another outbreak 
was reported from East Horndon in Essex. The 
third was in a cowshed at Mile-End—within the 
County of London. 

This last outbreak deserves most attention as it is 
the third that has occurred on the same premises this 
year. The first was in January, the next in March, 
and the third in June. When the infected stock were 
slaughtered in March two cases of old-standing disease 
were found and the lesions were such as would be 
consonant with their having been set up by infection 
two or three months earlier—i.e. at the time of the 
outbreak in January. The recent outbreak we be- 
lieve has not been traced but it certainly suggests 
that the whole three have some direct connection. 
We know that the premises do not harbour the con- 
tagion, and therefore if there be a direct connection 
it must be through some ‘in-contact” animals 
which had evaded the search made by the travelling 
inspectors. Without reflecting upon the skill of these 
gentlemen, it may safely be asserted that they are 
quite unqualified for such technical work as tracing 
disease. Ifin January or March any method of com- 
munication existed between the Mile-End cow-shed 
and some other shed it is easy to understand how we 
have now more outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia. It 
will be remembered that Irish cattle were blamed and 
that some 200 animals were slaughtered in Ireland 
without any evidence of disease. The expense of this 
mistake is trivial compared with the evil of missing 
the real source of contagion. The passage of cows 
from one shed to another is a common occurrence, 
and any such passage from the Mile-End shed in 
January or March would almost certainly carry 
disease. If anything of the kind has occurred recently 
—prior to the discovery on June 8th—we may expect 
more “ pleuro”’ in London about September. 

Meantime we would suggest an enquiry by men 
who know something of cows and contagious diseases. 
The review at Spithead offers a fine opportunity for 
the utilization of naval talent which may not be 
requisite in cow-sheds. 


Tue Veterinary Position 1x Sourn AFrRica. 


Did we not know the indomitable spirit and un- 


Government, we should feel thoroughly disheartened 
by the report of the proceedings of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, which we publish to-day. The speakers for 
and against the State veterinarians may be divided 
into two distinct classes—those of English origin and 
those of Dutch. From a social and political point of 
view this is most regretable, but possibly from a 
veterinary aspect it may be taken as modifying the 
expressed opinions of the adverse politicians. We 
know how racial jealousy in the Transvaal prompts 
the English residents to see no good in any actions 
of the “ Hollander”’ officials. We can imagine that 
in the Cape the old Dutch residents fail to see any 
good in officials imported from England. From what 
we know of Mr. Hutcheon’s assistant veterinary 
surgeons we are convinced that the evil things said 
of them are not correct, and we assume that they are 
said with an unconscious political bias. It is al- 
together unfortunate that such feelings should prevail, 
as the agriculturists of the Cape will require all the 
unity they can muster and all the scientific assistance 
they can obtain to prevent the cattle-plague decimat- 
ing their stock cf cattle. Neglect of their veterinary 
advisers simply means the advance of disease till it 
reaches the coast and then, when too late, universal 
regret that they were not allowed to act. 


Dockina. 


We disagree with those gentlemen who think this 
subject should not be discussed now because a case is 
pending before the High Court. There is no jury to 
influence and there is no fact to disclose which may 
affect either side. In the multitude of councillors 
there is wisdom, and it may be possible by discussion 
to prevent witnesses on any future occasion bringing 
forward weak arguments which only discredit their 
own side. 

Usage is now in favour of docking, and the charger 
is the only class of horse which must not be docked. 
How many lives have been lost through officers being 
obliged to buy third-rate animals because they had 
long tails is not an easy question to answer. But 
everyone knows the difficulty of finding the undocked 
charger. When the last sale from Her Majesty's 
Hampton Court Stud took place every animal had 
been docked, and other studs from high personages 
might be mentioned. It does seem a little hard to 
prosecute veterinary surgeons for performing an 
operation which certainly will continue in fashion if 
they are prevented from doing it and which will then 
be left to less skilful persons. 


impeachable intelligence and acquirements of Mr. 
Hutcheon, the chief veterinary surgeon to the Cape 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


DOCKING HORSES. 


By Tuos. B. Goopatt, F.R.C.V.S., 
Christchurch, Hants. 


Some three years ago you were good enough to 
allow space in The Record for me to demonstrate the 
absurdity of regarding the horse’s tail as a steering 
apparatus. In again asking your indulgence I should 
like first to make my own position clear. 

I pride myself on being a humane man, passion- 
ately fond of animals, and a real lover of the horse ; 
and so chary of causing needless pain or suffering, 
that I hate to see even a fly killed; and yet I con- 
sider that docking some horses, by skilled veterinary 
surgeons, is justifiable, and even necessary; and if 
you can favour me with space, I will give my reasons 
and relate a fact that, I think, ought to go some way 
towards convincing those who take an opposite view 
that all the common sense and humanity is not on 
their side. 

As viewed from the standpoint of some of those 
who have been expressing their opinions over the 
Halifax case, every curtailment of the liberty of the 
horse is an act of cruelty. Domestication must 
mean cruelty, and there are many of the acknow- 
ledged every day necessities attendant on keeping the 
horse in domestication that are more cruel in their 
adaptation than docking. What, for instance, from 
the standpoint of those who talk so much of what 
Nature made the horse for, could be more cruel than 
the tying up of the horse by the head, sometimes 
for days together, in a narrow stall, with nothing but 
a blank wall to look at? And yet, forsooth, this is 
what is frequently done by those very kind-hearted 
friends (?) of the horse, and done, too, by way of 
giving him a rest. If [ could put in a plea for the 


horse, and state his case as he would wish it stated, | 


Iam quite sure he would urge that these kindly- 
intentioned people were more deserving of prosecu- 
tion, aye, and of punishment, for a slow, agonising 
kind of cruelty than the man, who, to render the 
horse more serviceable to man, by a sharp and quick 
operation, takes off a piece of the tail. 

I have a vivid recollection of there being two forms 
of punishment when I was a boy at school, both of 
which, I regret to say, I had the opportunity of test- 
ing. One was corporal punishment, the receiving a 
few ‘‘ cakes’ as we called them (strokes with a cane) 
on the hands, sometimes on other parts of the body. 
The other punishment consisted of being “ kept in”’ 
when other boys were at play, and only those who, as 
boys, have had the experience are in a position 
to know how long and tedious is an afternoon so spent, 
and for choice, any of us would have taken our 
‘‘cakes’’ or canings a dozen times over rather than 
submit to the confinement, and so, if a horse could 
speak and plead I am convinced that he would in- 
finitely prefer his ‘‘ docking” and rational freedom 
to being tied up day after day and keep his tail 
whole. 


If we are going to adopt the humanitarian argu- | 


ment so freely introduced whenever this question ig 
under discussion, we must be ready to admit that the 
very fact of depriving a horse of his liberty and put- 
ting him into harness, with a “bit” of hard iron 
in his mouth, is an act of cruelty. 

The relative cruelty of “ clipping”’ and “docking” 
I noticed in my former letter, and I am prepared to 
assert positively that ‘ clipping ”’ is the more cruel of 
the two. 

‘‘Shoeing ”’ also is more cruel than “docking” 
for let this be done as well as human mind can 
devise, or hands carry out, the fact of nailing a piece 
of such non-yielding material as iron round the rim 
of the hoof, must of necessity curtail the beautiful 
springiness and elasticity oi the foot and limb as an 
organ of locomotion, and as we find it in a state of 
nature. 

But then there are still people who believe that the 
horse was made for man. I remember once a very 
good man of my acquaintance remarking on the fore- 
sight of the Creator in making the diastema between 
the molars and the canine teeth of the horse for man 
to use for the ‘‘ bit!’’ and this is really the kind of 
argument that the upholders of the R.S.P.C.A. use 
when they take upon themselves to interfere with the 
veterinary profession. 

We know that the horse was not made for man, 
but that man, seeing in the horse a means of light- 


ening his own labours, adding to his pleasures, and 


being an animal that could be made generally useful, 
has, without consulting Nature at all, taken him for 
his own use of pleasure and profit, and having gone 
so far he devises the best means of making him the 
most useful, and the most profitable, and then we are 
immediately faced by the great problem of domestica- 
tion. 

The horse would be much more comfortable in a 
large, light, airy loose-box than tied up in a stall, 
but for reasons of economy this cannot always be 
done. Why does not this precious Society prosecute 
in such cases, for I assert it is more cruel than 
docking ? 

Why not prosecute for shoeing, because however 
well it is done it is more cruel to the horse than 
docking ? Why not prosecute for clipping, because 
this also is more cruel than docking ? 

Prosecutions are not undertaken in these cases, I 
presume, because it is acknowledged that they all add 
to the utility of the horse, without going into the 
finer considerations of his feelings. And I cannot 
understand how anyone, having had any practical 
experience amongst horses, can be so childishly fool- 
ish as to assert that docking is never necessary and 
that it does not add to the usefulness and value of 
the horse. I could prove it over and over again, but 
facts are worth more than arguments, and I will give 
you a case that happened to me and a friend only 
last year. We were both of us experienced horsemen, 
on which so much stress has been laid, and had taken 
all precautions against accidents, such as over-hauling 
harness, etc. 

To begin with my friend, though an experienced 
horseman and a breeder of horses, was strenuously 
opposed to the operation of docking on the grounds 
of its being cruel and unnecessary. On the day in 
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question he had asked me to take a drive with him 
behind a pair of young undocked horses he was put- 
ting into harness together for the first time after a 
long rest. I was driving, and I remarked with what 
vigour one of them used his tail. We stopped to 
speak to a client of mine who had hailed us, and I 
handed the reins to my friend; the groom got down 
from behind and went to the horse’s heads. I was 
in the act of taking back the reins, and the groom 
had barely left their heads, when, in a 
moment, notwithstanding the fact that I was 
looking out for it, this long flail-like tail of the 
horse was over the reins, and in another moment 
the two near wheels of our phaeton were in 
the ditch—I, having the reins, immediately dropped 
them, to clear the tail, and the groom, rushing back 
to their heads, soothed and stopped them, or, for a 
few moments, the outlook was ominous! Luckily, 
we escaped with nothing more than a fright—but 
my friend, as soon as he had regained his composure, 
said, ‘‘ Goodall, when will it- be convenient for you 
to come and dock that horse for me?” He had 
realised in a moment by this one practical demonstra- 
tion that his own neck was of more consideration than 
the temporary pain, or after inconvenience to the 
horse, of being docked. And when I hear and read 
the silly arguments against the utility of the opera- 
tion, and when these silly childish arguments are 
carried to the extent of prosecuting and punishing a 
M.R.C.V.S. for having performed a rational surgical 
operation, I have often wished that I could see a cer- 
tain professor and his coterie in the position of my- 
‘self and friend on that memorable day—hoping of 
course that they would escape with as little injury. 
I would guarantee that they would fix the first con- 
venient day for rendering the horse less dangerous to 
life and limb, without any nice considerations as to 
the exact amount of pain inflicted. 

In conclusion I would beg to point out that fadism 
does not always imply a true love of animals, and a 
harmless faddist can brooked ; but when the fad 
is carried to the extent of prosecuting a professional 
gentleman for an act which comes within the sphere 
of his professional duties, and when a learned pro- 
fessor, carried away by his fads, talks such arrant 
nonsense it is time that someone adduced facts to 
nullify his statements. I am sure that he knows me 
too well to attribute to me any personal feeling in 
this matter, but in a public question such as this 
has now become, personal feelings must to some ex- 
tent be disregarded. 


IS DOCKING A NECESSARY OPERATION ? 
By E. Hoarg, F.R.C.V.5. 


Recent events have drawn attention to the simple 
operation known as “ docking” and have given it a 
notoriety that it did not previously enjoy. The ex- 
pert evidence given at the trial was, as is usual, con- 
tradictory, but in spite of differences of opinion the 
fact remains that in every nine cases out of ten the 
operation is performed at the request of the owner, 
either to improve the appearance of a horse, or to in- 


crease his market value by such improvement. The 
former is fitly termed fashion, the latter is a com- 
mercial question. Cases of deformed tails are by no 
means common, and we are perfectly well aware that 
our services are seldom brought into requisition to 
remedy such defects. 

As regards any danger arising from permiiting the 
tail of a harness horse to remain its natural length 
no doubt in some instances some risk would arise, 
but we are perfectly well aware that many horses are 
driven ‘‘ undocked ”’ and we do not hear of frequent 
accidents. In America the harness horses are not 
docked, and it is not a fact to state that the vehicles 
are arranged so that the driver is any closer to the 
horse than in this country, except in the case of 
vehicles used for trotting matches. 

One thing however we must admit, viz., that an 
undocked horse that has a habit of knocking his tail 
about is not very pleasant to drive behind on a muddy 
road. From a practical point of view we have to de- 
cide what course to adopt, if we regard the operation 
as unnecessary and cruel. 

Few of us are sufficiently wealthy that we can afford 
to tell a client that ‘‘docking”’ is unnecessary, and 
to refuse to perform the operation when so desired. 
All he has to do is to go to another practitioner and 
in many instances the latter would be likely to gain 
more than the mere operation of docking would bring 
in. Itis all very well for men of independent means 
to assert that they have not lost any work by refusing 
to dock horses, and an old established reputation is 
no comparison to a junior, or one living in the midst 
of keen competition. 

Few will deny that the operation improves the 
appearance of many horses; it is on the question of 
the pain inflicted that men will differ; and on the 
necessity or otherwise for the operation. Some 
advocate the actual cautery as the best hwmostatic ; 
others state that its use is barbarous, and that the 
hemorrhage should be arrested by more scientific 
means. If statistics be of any value there can be 
no doubt but that the actual cautery has proved to be 
a very successful method when properly applied, and 
we are aware thet cases of tetanus have occurred 
even when a flap operation has been attempted and 
sutures inserted. 

One thing is quite clear—that so long as the public 
insist that the operation be performed, veterinary 
surgeons must either consent to carry it out or allow 
unqualified persons to operate. It is easy to decide 
by whom the operation will be more humanely per- 
formed, and it is quite evident that we must prevent 
unqualified persons from encroaching on our rights. 

As regards the etiquette of one veterinary surgeon 
appearing as an expert witness ageinst a brother pro- 
fessional in a case of this kind, few will be found to 
uphold such a line of conduct. If such a witness 
really believes that docking is cruel and unvecessary, 
and if he is independent to such a degree that he can 
afford to dictate to his clients, he should remember 
his less favoured brethren in these respects and re- 
fuse to appear against them in a court of law. The 
motto Vis wnita fortior is sadly neglected in these 
cases, and it is « very poor example for the junior 
members of the profession to observe ‘“ leading 
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‘quickly found to do the work. 
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lights’ assisting in the prosecution of men who are 
honestly trying to do their duty and earn their 
living. 

Is there any more cruelty in docking a horse’s tail 
than in amputating portion of a dog’s tail. The 
latter operation is frequently performed by veterinary 
surgeons, at the request of the owners, and does it 
serve any useful purpose? Certainly not; it is 
simply fashion. If the V.S. refuses, another party is 
If we can educate the 
public so that what many believe is mutilation of 
animals will be endorsed by all, then we as a pro- 
fession will only be too glad to cease to perform 
operations of this nature. Unfortunately the public 
are masters of the situation, and care very little for 
the private opinions of a few individuals, be they lay- 
men or professionals. 

Even if docking were made illegal, it would still be 
performed secretly by unqualified persons, and we 
are well aware of the tortures inflicted by these in all 
kinds of animals. 


THEREBY HANGS A TAIL. 


That young lady of high-born descent, beautiful to 
behold, delicate, nervous, and extremely sensitive to 
pain that you see daily in the park driving a docked 
horse has suffered more than he for appearance’ sake. 
Her ears have been bored for rings, her teeth were 
irregular and she was endowed with a _super- 
abundance of them. The increased number of teeth 
rather aided than interfered with mastication, yet 
she had them extracted in spite of the pain of the 
operation, for she feared anzsthetics and would have 
none of them. Besides she had a congenital blemish 
on her neck, quite painless and harmless, in itself, 
which she insisted on having removed, notwithstand- 
ing the terror of the operation. She had suffered 
much besides, perhaps foolishly, to improve her ap: 
pearance, style,and carriage. Yet it is called cruelty 
to dock even two or three inches of the caudal extre- 
mity of the horse—an almost useless appendage to 
him in a state of domestication, and one that is not 
infrequently an obstruction and element of danger. 

I am one of those who maintain that the operation 
of docking is not a very painful one. We have no 
exact means of knowing, for we have no personal 
experience of the operation ourselves, and the horse 
cannot tell us. Even the gentlemen who say it is 
more painful than gelding can only possibly know one 
side of the question. 

But the question of docking suggests a variety of 
subjects ; for instance the evolution of the tail, its 
utility, and its distribution among animals. Docking 
horses is condemned among other reasons because 
you thus deprive them of the means of whisking off 
flies from their hind quarters. Were the tails of 
certain animals, horses and cattle, evolved solely for 
this purpose or are they not rather so utilised because 
they are found serviceable for this purpose, although 
little more can be claimed for them? There is some 
real utility in the prehensile tails highly developed in 
certain monkeys, and also in the thick tails of those 


animals who use them for supporting the body while 
in a sitting posture, such as the kangaroo. 

Our summer season is brief and the annual period 
of fly-life short. If a horse is more comfortable, 
from the absence of dirt and mud around the quar- 
ters, during eight or nine months in the year he may 
be expected to be patient for the remaining three or 
four and put up with a little inconvenience in the 
way of flies. For the swishing of the tail in muddy 
weather is no imaginary discomfort to the horse or 
his rider. Besides, the horse in domestication is 
under conditions different from those of the wild 
animal of the plains; and the mature horse at work 
from the colt in the open field. The riding or the 
driving horse spends much of his time in the shelter 
of the stables, and there are means of protection from 
the irritation of flies other than by leaving his tail 
untrimmed. Of course one is not insensible to the 
trouble caused by flies to man or beast. Josh 
Billings says the most uneasy ‘ crittur”’ in the world 
is ‘‘a bob-tailed bull at fly time.” And it is said of 
a farmer, who had grazing to let for horses, that he 
had a signboard stuck up “‘ Grazing for horses 4s. per 
week : docked horses only 3s.’ The improvement of 
the size and form of the tail by artificial means is 
not wholly unknown in the history of horse coping. 
I wonder no one has suggested the application of the 
artificial tail to docked horses turned out to grass for 
the summer months ! ; 

The doctrine that Nature has supplied a horse with 
a long bushy tail for the insignificant purpose of fly 
whisking, is peculiar—to say the least. What of the 
comparative insignificance of the tail in animals of the 
same genus—the asses and zebras? Then, antelopeand 
deer have little more than rudimentary tails, and 
they are by no means immune against attacks by 
winged insects. Pigs in the farm-yard are often 
much teased by flies, and they are cursed with tails 
that can be of no service to them as fly-whiskers, 
and even the short tails they have sometimes drop 
off. The fox has a magnificant “brush.” Is it for 
use as a whisk? The tailless Manx looks quite as 
comfortable as the English cat, flies or no flies. Why 
should a carapaced animal like the armadillo require 
a tail about one-third his length ? Of course it will be 
intelligable to modern sentimental humanitarians that 
a tortoise has only a rudimentary tail for flies cannot 
penetrate his shield ; and that man and the troglodytes 
do not require tails for their arms are long enough to 
scratch their extremities. But there is more in the 
subject of the utility—and sometimes uselessness—of 
tails than has been dreamt of in their philosophy. 

Morean Evans. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Ipropatuic Parotipiris In THE Ox 
CoINCIDENT WITH AN Eprpemic or Mumps 1n CHILDREN. 


M. R. Bissauge, veterinary surgeon at Orleans, 
encountered three outbreaks of this complaint in 
the dairies of his neighbourhood. ‘he first mani- 
festation of symptoms was a peculiar stiffness of the 


neck which prevented the animal turning its head, and _ 
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causing it to move the body in a lateral manner as in 
tetanus, which the author thought at first it was. 
The appetite gradually disappeared and abundant 
saliva flowed from the angles of the mouth. There 
was also abnormal sensibility of the throat, and diffi- 
culty in swallowing. The local symptoms only ap- 
peared in from about three to five days. The parotid 
region then became the seat of a hot and painful 
engorgement which at first was diffuse and shortly 
after became circumscribed and limited to the affec- 
ted gland. This swelling was hot and very painful, 
so much so that many of the affected animals became 
almost unapproachable, especially at the time when 
attention was about to be given them. At the time 
of invasion the rectal temperature was very elevated, 
registering as high as 40 C. This fever persisted 
three or four days at most. In the great majority of 
eases a single gland was affected, and he has only 
seen two cases out of thirty-seven animals affected 
where both glands were involved. In each of the 
three places where the outbreaks occurred it was ob- 
served that during the course of the affection several 
cases became simultaneously affected with a severe 
mammitis resolution of which was difficult to obtain. 
Two bulls attacked did not manifest any symptoms of 
orchitis. In every case the affection was relatively 
benign, and resolution supervened six to ten days after 
treatment ; and all the symptoms gradually disappear- 
ed during this time. In one cow, which was difficult 
to approach, an abscess, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, appeared in the parotid region, which he opened. 
The pus was white, laudable, and odourless, without 
any alimentary material whatever. He attributed this 
exceptional suppuration to the injury and consequent 
bruising produced during treatment rendered difti- 
cult by the vigorous resistance of the animal. ‘The 
treatment was not very complicated. It consisted 
chiefly of daily frictions with about 20 grammes of 
camphorated mercurial ointment on the parotid 
region. The formula employed was as follows : 


Ung. Hydrarg Fort 
Ung. Camphore (1 in 3) partes eq. 

In several cases where induration of the gland 
threatened to exist, he prescribed with success for the 
rest, a simple energetic friction with mercurial blister 
(Trasbot’s formula.) The mammitis attacking one 
or both quarters sometimes but rarely extending to 
the whole udder was very rebellious to the treatment 
that he ordinarily employed, thatis repeatedinunctions 
with saturated populeum, then with camphorated 
mercurial pomade if resolution did not take place in 
three or four days. Several cows lost one or two 
teats. The food was semi-liquid, hay tea containing 
bran or meal, and cooked roots. In several cases 
where the fever was intense he advised sulphate and 
bicarbonate of soda. What is the nature of this 
parotiditis ? If we consider the circumstances under 
which it was produced, the number attacked, and the 


permanent housing, it seemed to him that we may be |7 


inclined to recognise it as of an infectious nature and 
epizéotic form. This hypothesis requires to be con- 
trolled by bacteriology and actual experiment. He was 
not able to undertake this work, which is of very 
great interest. Invasion has coincided every time 


with cold temperature and persistent humidity. The 
last outbreak made its appearance during an outbreak 
of mumpsamong the childrenin Orleans. He cites this 
fact without drawing conclusions. 

Chronic parotiditis was never observed. This 
affection, although relatively benign, had neverthe- 
less some serious consequences from an economical 
point of view, if we consider the time, the cost of 
treatment, the loss occasioned by the emaciation of 
the animals, and the disturbances brought about in 
the secretion of milk, which was almost completely 
suspended in the cows attacked with mammitis. 

Attention merits to be particularly fixed on two points 
in the above relation : 

(1) The co-existence of mumps in children, and the 
appearance of parotiditis in cattle. 

(2) The complication of mammitis in milking animals. 

There is assuredly something which entitles the 
author to signalise a possible connection between two 
affections possibly having a common link.--G. M. 

Ree, de Méd. Vetér,, May 15, 1897, 


Diapuracmatic Hernia in tuk Dog, 


Less frequent than in the horse, diaphragmatic 
hernia has been, nevertheless, several times encoun- 
tered in the doy and cat. Liautard (1) has wit- 
nessed it in the deer. Buri found the stomach and 
Goubaux the stomach, spleen, and omentum, hernia- 
ted in the dion. 

Aitiology. The etiological conditions which pre- 
side over its appearance are analogous to those that 
we have indicated for the horse. 

Generally congenital {Klaber| (2), these perfora- 
tions may be consecutive to rivlent efforts, vomiting, 
or defecation [Ringuet| (3). General feebleness and 
rachitismus are not, under certain circumstancés, 
foreign to their production |Liautard, Goubaux} (4). 

The state of gestation facilitates their appearance 
by diminishing the space reserved for the stomach 
and by offering a more solid fixed point for the 
abdominal muscles |Malet| (5). Respecting the 
passage of the stomach through the opening of the 
right pillar of the diaphragm {Mauri (6), Malet, 
Toussaint, Funstiick| it requires for its production 
two causes which we might call predisposing. 

1. An abnormal dilatation of the orifice of the right 
pillar. 

2. Vacuity of the stomach (Malet). 

Dilatation of the oesophageal opening is the indis- 
pensable cause of hernia, and this condition is always 
realised when the peritoneal serous frenum which is 
reflected upon itself to form the cardiac ligament, is 
either ruptured or relaxed. Thanks to this disposi- 
tion and to the special funnel formation of the cardia 
at its insertion into the stomach, it is easier for this 


(1.) Liautard—Reewei! de Méd. Vet. 109, 

(2.) Klaber—-Jowrn. de Ecole PAlfort, 189%, 
», 67. 

(3.) Ringuet— Revue Vet, 1887, p. 77. 

(4). Goubaux---Reeuetl de Vet, 1891, p. 

(5). Malet—Contributions a l'étude des hernies diaph- 
ragm atiques (Revue Vet. 1880, p. 754). Buri, Schwerzer 
Arch., 1893. 


(6). Mauri, cited by Malet. 
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viscus to pass through the cesophageal ring. The 
stomach must also be of the smallest volume 
possible, that is to say it should be absolutely empty. 

The stomachs of two cases, which presented this 
kind of hernia, only in effect contained gas. We 
understand from this that hernia of the stomach is 
produced at the time of a violent effort and during a 
very energetic expiratory movement. 

‘Lesions. It is generally the stomach which is 
found in the thoracic cavity in consequence of its 
great mobility. The liver itself and the intestinal 
mass [Bernard (1), Mathis| (2) may pass through the 
diaphragmatic opening if the dimensions of this will 
allow of it. The stomach is oftener found to the 
left when it has passed through the opening. In 
effect it has the tendency to bear to the left imme- 
diately upon the diaphragm, whereas to the right the 
liver acts as an intermediary (Malet). 

In two cases of rupture of the pericardium, con- 
secutive to perforation of the diaphragm the herniated 
loop had penetrated into the interior of the peri- 
cardial sac which it distended [Caparini] (3). 

Gangrenous, if they undergo strangulation in the 
vicinity of the diaphragmatic ring, the viscera are in 
the majority of cases, the seat of a diffuse oedematous 
engorgement which is very slight in consequence of 
the prompt asphyxia which is determined by their 
irruption into the chest. The heart may be flattened 
by the pressure which the mass of displaced intestine 
exerts upon it. [Johne} (4). 

Symptoms.—Great anxiety, distress and dyspnoea, 
are the symptoms which prevail until death 
takes place by asphyxia, when rupture of the diaph- 
ragm enables the stomach to pass through it and 
prevent dilatation of the lung (Mauri, Touissaint). 

Chronic forms are characterised by a general bad 
condition and irregular appetite. Respiration is em- 
barrased and defecation is difficult ; the abdomen is 
very much drawn up and this diminution is in rela- 
tion with that of the displaced organs. 
may be very painful, but the expiration is made in 
two efforts. (Klaber). 

Auscultation and percussion give evidence which 
of course varies with the situation and volume of the 
displaced organs. If the herniated parts are empty 
and of small size, examination of the chest will not 
give any particular indication, especially if these 
parts become located between two pulmonary lobes. 

Diagnosis.—It rests upon careful observation of. 
general symptoms and upon the indications that may 
be revealed on examination of the chest. 

Prcgnosis.—Always grave in reason of rapid 
death in cases of traumatic perforation or of immi- 
nent complication of chronic hernia. These are, 
however, in certain cases, compatible with all the 
appearances of health, when they are not well- 
marked and do not embarrass the blood and intes- 
tinal circulation in the vicinity of the herniated 
organ. 


(1.) Bernard—Revue Vét., 1886, p. 452 (do, 08). 

(2). Mathis—Hernie diaphragm, chez une chatte(.Jowr- 
nul del Ecole Vét. de Lyon, 1893, p. 134). 

(3). Caparini— Revue Vét., 1881, p. 7 <4 

(4). Johne—Journal de PEcole Vét @Alfort, 1893, 


Respiration | . 


Treatment.—Surgical intervention can alone give 
some chance of cure. (Cadéac, Pathologie Interne 
des Animaus Domestiques, vol. iii, p. 351-354.) 


Diapuraematic Hernia THE Horse sy 

Deatu. 

M. L. Riviére, veterinary surgeon, Fives, Lille, 
records a case of the above which occurred in a 
Boulonnais gelding, aged eight years. He attributes. 
the cause to be due to muscular exertion on a slippy 
road, by means of which the abdominal muscles in 
contracting produced, in reacting on the intestinal 
mass, a rupture of diaphragm having a diameter in- 
ferior to that found at the autopsy. The horse on 
returning to the stable having eaten copiously, symp- 
toms of colic appeared when the loop of the diaphrag- 
matic flexure of the colon commenced to work its: 
way more and more into the thoracic cavity. 

The symptoms were tympanitis, which at the com- 
mencement embarrassed the respiration, vague inter- 
mittent colicy pains, blowing, disappearance of all 
these symptoms, save the tympanitis which continued 
for a little, for an hour and a half, when the colicy 
pains reappeared ; the pulse which at first was good 
became gradually worse and worse ; disappearance of 
the tympanitis but persistence of the dyspnoea which 
gradually increased until death by asphyxia super- 
vened, about 17 hours from the commencement of 
the attack. 

On autopsy the left side of the diaphragm was 
completely ruptured, the jagged edges of which were 
hemorrhagic and contained the diaphragmatic curva- 
ture of the double colon.—(Rec. de Méd. Vét., May 
15th, 1897.) 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday 
night the 3rd instant, at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury ; Vet.-Lieut. 
Col. Kettle, A.V.D., the president, occupying the chair. 
The other fellows resent were :—Messrs. W. F. Barrett, 
J. Baxter, J. K. Bruce, A. L. Butters, hg W. Dowell, 
H. Edgar, A. E. Gostling, H. Gray, J. S. Hurndall, 
C. J. Humphreys, W. Hunting, Vet.-Lieut. P. J. Harris, 
A.V.D., Hugh A. MacCormack, Professor J. Macqueen, 
F. C. Mahon’ (hon. Sec.), W. Perrymann, R. Porch, F. 
Samson, H. Singleton, W. E. Taylor, P. Vincent, and six 
visitors. 

On the motion of Mr. Hurndall, seconded by Mr. 
Barrett, the minutes of the preceding meeting were taken 
as read and were confirmed 

A letter was read from Mr. J. Rowe, the honorary 
treasurer, stating that he was unable to attend in conse- 
quence of his having another engagement. 


NoMINATIONS- 


The following gentlemen were nominated for election 
as fellows of the Society at its next meeting :—Vet.- 
Major J. J. Philips, A.V.D., of Woolwich, S.E. ; and Mr. 


p. 67. 


Hagmier, 413 Mile End Road, E. 
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THE SALE oF VETERINARY Drugs. 


Mr. GosTLING called attention to a matter which had 
come under his notice which he considered deserved some 


attention from veterinary practitioners. He alluded to 
an offer on the part of a firm of wholesale druggists to 
supply drugs to veterinary surgeons’ clients at the same 
prices that they charged to members of the profession 

After some discussion, 

Mr. HURNDALL proposed, and Mr. Samson seconded 
the subjoined resolution which was carried unanimously : 
“The members of the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society desire to notify you that it has come to their 
notice that you are issuing a price list to horse dealers 
and other private horse owners offering to supply drugs 
at prices similar to those quoted to the profession. The 
members of this Society regret to observe this, as it 
cannot but be prejudicial to the interests of the profession 
of whom many are your customers.” 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. C. Mahon), was directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the firm concerned. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF RABIES. 


Mr. W. HUNTING said I propose to-night to refer to 
some of the various points concerning rabies shortly but 
sufficiently, I hope, to evoke discussion. First as to the 
prevalence of the disease. At the present time there are 
some twenty different counties in Great Britain un- 
affected with rabies, but the facility with which dogs are 
moved by train from one part to another renders it 
likely that the disease may be taken from one county to 
another in the course of a few hours. Of the last two 
cases of rabies I have seen in London one of them had 
only been in town a week. It came from Paris. The 
other had been in town one day. It came from Hamp- 
shire. That seems to me a danger worth noting, because 
it shows the importance of enforcing any regulations, 
not after a place has become thoroughly infected, but on 
the very first appearance of the disease in the district. | | 
have a tabular statement here showing the cases that 
occurred during the first sixteen weeks of this year from 
moving. Worcestershire,’ Herefordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire had no cases up to the twelfth week. Then there | 
is a remarkable occurrence. In the 12th week one case 
appears in Worcestershire, one in the 13th week in 

erefordshire, and one in the next week in Gloucester- 
shire. Then again there is another case in Gloucester- 
shire and another in Worcestershire. Doubtless if one 
could trace those cases one would find they were just 
over the boundary, and the point I want to make is that 
if rabies regulations were enforced on the appearance of 
the first case in Worcestershire, it is possible we should 
not have had the other cases subsequently in the neigh- 
bouring counties. Now as to the method of the spread 
of this disease. Of course practically all cases are spread 
by the bite of a dog. But you will remember that some 
time ago an outbreak of rabies occurred in England 
among deer. At first you had three or four cases at a 
time, then a week elapsed and you had three or four 
more, and then a further period passed and more deer 
were attacked. This was the experience in the large 
herd at Richmond Park and in the Marquis of Bristol’s 
place in Suffolk. It seemed as though the disease was 
spread by the deer from one to the other. Another ex- 
planation was that some dog had bitten the whole of 
them at one time, but this could not be reconciled with 
the repeated outbreaks. Deer have a habit of licking 
each other and rabid deer have a particular partiality for 
licking and to such an extent as to abraid the skin. 
think there is very little doubt that deer have the power 
of spreading rabies among themselves by licking when 
once the disease has got into a herd. This disease with 


the importation of adog with the disease undeveloped 
but latent, into a district previously uninfeeted. In this 
way dogs brought from abroad, in an apparently healthy 
condition, area great danger. In my experience there 
have been two or three distinct increases of rabies in 
this country. The first one, I remember, followed the 
Franco-Prussian war. At that time there is no doubt 
people who went abroad took their dogs with them. The 
dogs were bitten abroad. When those dogs were brougit 
back they infected the localities to which they returned. 
Up to the year after the Franco-Prussian war rabies in 
London, so far as | know, was very uncommon, Two 
or three years afterwards, however, the disease increased 
to an enormous extent. At that time, too, | noticed 
that the dachshund was the most commonly infected. It 
was then the most fashionable of imported dogs. About 
the same time there was an outbreak ‘of rabies in 
America, and there the remarkable thing was the Pomer- 
anian was the clog most frequently infected. That was 
the then fashionable dog in Taseie and it was an entirely 
imported dog. I mention this because I think the im 

portation of rabies has not had sutticient attention 
drawn to it. 

As to the term of incubation, my own experience in- 
duces me to fix it at about 25 days. | believe there are 
cases where the period is as short as 14 days, while in 
others, it is said, rabies does not develop for twelve 
months. In the only two carefully Precaitinae Beam that | 
remember to have heard of where the period was very 
long, the dog was kept in a state of confinement, and it 
has often occurred to me that possibly keeping the dog 
locked up, perfectly quiet, may prolong the period of in- 
cubation, whereas if the animal be allowed to roam about 
subject to accidents and injuries the disease might prove 
shorter in its period of incubation. As to the duration 
of the disease itself: this is exceedingly important as an 
aid to diagnosis in some cases. As far as 1 know the 
majority of cases die on the fifth day, and none of them 
live over eight days. Therefore in a case of doubt if a 
dog is kept under observation for a period of eight days 
and is not at the end of that time distinctly rabid, there 
need be no fear whatever as to the condition of that dog. 
Very often we have had discussions on what are called 
“»remonitory symptoms.” I do not believe in the exist- 
ence of any premonitory symptoms of rabies. I believe 
that from the very first symptom of any kind which 
shows itself—from that period, and possibly even 
antecedent to that period, the dog is infective and 
potentially able to cause rabies by biting another 
animal. There is in a well trained class of dog and pet 
dogs a period of comparative harmlessness. A well 
trained dog in the first stage of rabies seldom bites its 
master or mistress, though it might possibly attack a 
stranger. A test of rabies is, no doubt, the disposition 
of an infected dog to attack other dogs. I have never 
myself seen a case of the sudden development of rabies 
but, I believe, one or two such cases are on record. One 
is where some boys in France caught a dog and castrated 
him. He bolted, swam across a river, bit some sheep 
and the sheep so bitten died of rabies. If the dog had 
not been castrated he might, however, still have been 
infective. 

Asto the symptoms of the disease, we have the two 
forms—the so-called violent and the dumb rabies. — | 
notice that in the London County Council’s hand bill, 
descriptive of the symptoms of rabies, no hint is given 
to the public that a dog may look perfectly harmless and 
yet be virulently rabid. In this notice mention is made 
of a dog’s change of habit, restlessness, desire to hide in 
dark and secluded places, depraved appetite, altered 
ovia, fits of excitement, and so on, but no mention is 
made of the fact that some of the most dangerous kinds 
of rabies show none of those signs whatever. The popu- 
lar idea of a mad dog is a dog with convulsions. All 


its long period of incubation, is doubtless often due to 


through the simmer policemen kill heaps of “mad dogs,” 
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none of which are rabid, most of which are puppies, and 
all of them howling and foaming at the mouth and run- 
ning round in a big circle. 
this time the police and the authorities might have got 
past that stage of ignorance. To my mind there is 
very little difficulty in a veterinary surgeon diagnosing 
the disease in the livin animal. I say very little difti- 


culty because I admit there are some cases in which the | 
I set a good deal of | 
store myself upon the appearance of the dog’s eye. There | 


symptoms are almost negative. 


is a sort of glassy, stupid expression of the eye in a rabid 
dog in the very early stage of the disease. If you want 
to develop the symptoms the best thing to do is to tie 
him up or put himin a cage. If you have a rabid dog, 
no matter tore quiet he is, and tie him up, put him in a 


cage and annoy him, he will never fail to manifest | 
Some cases there are where | 
the symptoms are very badly marked at first. I remem- | 
ber one in particular where the dog would not eat and | 


violent symptoms at once. 


that was the only symptom his owner had seen. The 
little dog was running about the garden and I noticed 
that every now and then he stopped and made a move- 
ment of deglutition. He was attempting to swallow his 
own saliva. The difficulty in the act was very marked 
but might have escaped a non-professional man. When 
he tried to swallow he stood and brought his nose to- 
wards his chest. That symptom was the only one at the 
time which really made me suspicious. The disease 
rapidly developed. When a rabid dog is tied up or put 
in a cage his method of drinking is, I think, very signifi- 
cant. He dips his head deeply into a vessel of water 
and will lap sométimes for five or six minutes at a time 
and yet not swallow. When the dog has finished lapping 


you will find the water left in the vessel is thick with | 
the admixture of saliva. That, I take it, is a very signifi- 


One would think that by | 


carried out. With the knowledge that a dog has bittem 
a human being there is now no excuse for not submitting 
that dog to the test of inoculation. 

_With regard to suppressive measures the law at present 
directs compulsory notification of the disease f the 
owner, inspection, slaughter of the diseased and bitten 
animals—if bitten by a distinctly rabid dog—and_ isola. 
tion of the suspected. All these things are required 
under the latest rabies order of the Board ofAgriculture. 
The local authorities are obliged to carry them out. 
Every one of them I approve of. The Board of Agri- 
culture have reserved to themselves the right to issue a 
muzzling order, and local authorities cannot now issue 
such order. In relation to a muzzling order there are 
many considerations worth discussing. When such order 
is wanted is the first consideration. I hold that it is a 
great mistake of the authorities to wait until there are a 
number of cases before putting the muzzling order in 
force. There were ten cases from the beginning of this 
year in London before the muzzling order was enforced,. 
while in Lancashire there were nine, Yorkshire five. 
Gloucestershire five, Middlesex four, and soon. It seems 
to me that if the muzzling order is to be effective it 
should be enforced in any district at the outbreak of the 
first case. It should be applied not for long, perhaps, or 
over a considerable area, but when you have cone case in 
a district if you apply the order—say within a ten mile 
radius for a month—the possibility is you will catch the 
next case and prevent any further spread of the disease. 
We know, of course, that a rabid dog may travel more 
than ten miles. If, however, he travels ten in a straight 
line it is an unusual occurrence. He may circuitously 
travel forty miles and yet never get out of the ten mile 
radius. J think a ten mile radius would be sufficient for 
the epforcement of a muzzling order on the appearance 
of the first case of rabies. ; 


. Where you have a number of 
cases the area should be increased to at least ten miles 
outside every case so that the area involved might cover 


cant symptom of disease. | 


As to post-mortem lesions, using the word lesions in | 


the strict sense, there are none. Atany rate I have made | 


a large number of post-mortems, and | have failed to 
tind any characteristic lesion of any organ in the body 
which would enable me to say that the dog was suffer- 
ing from rabies. Of course there is a sign we often get 
—asign that is very seldom absent—and that is the 


seer of strange foreign substances in the stomach. | 
_ very few, and you have to consider the amount of annoy- 


Sometimes we find the stomach absolutely empty save 


for such odd things as a couple of matches, a wit of 
carpet, little bits of wood, a piece of a jam pot, and» 


various other things of that kind. Very rarely have I 


found food in the stomach of a rabid dog. When one. 
has both the opportunity of examining a rabid dog | 


during life and making a post-mortem examination 
afterwards, I believe that any man of experience can ex- 


ress an opinion as to this disease as positively, and is as _ 


ikely to be right, as if recourse had been had to the 
inoculation test. 
symptoms, such as the absence of other diseases. It is 


possible for a pope & have rabies but in 99 cases out | 
the violent and exciting symptoms shown | 
uppies are due to convulsions; and it is worth | 


of a hundred al 
by 
while to remember that puppies have almost as curious 
tastes as rabid dogs. They eat all kinds of things, we 


tind bits of cotton, of carpet, portions of slippers, all | 
puppy which | 


manner of odd things in the stomach of a 
is not suffering from rabies. The inoculation test 1 
regard as absolutely certain, not, however after the 
inoculation of one rabbit only. To inoculate one rabbit 
and wait for its death may be very suggestive if it 
happens to die twelve or fourteen days afterwards, and 
to have paralysis of the hind quarters. But there is 
always the possibility of being wrong with one. If, 
however, the operator inoculates two or three rabbits 
and they all die about the same time and all with the 
same symptoms, then rabies is established beyond the 
possibility of doubt. Most local authorities now require 
the adoption of this test, some compelling it to be 


Of course there are all the negative | 


30 or 40 miles. Then for how long should the order be 
operative? I think a rabies order ought to be in force 
for at least three months after the last case appears. I 
do not think it is worth while annoying all the dog- 
owners by “> the order going for six months un- 
necessarily. There may be more cases but there will be 


ance you are causing the public, and to render an order 


effective you must enlist as far as possible the hearty co- 


ype a of the dog owners. Without the co-operation 
of the dog owners it is difficult to enforce any suppres- 
sive measures. It has been suggested that the only 
logical thing to do in an island like this is to enforce a 
muzzling order generally cver the whole country for a 
period of six months or more. Yes, that is very logical 
and it would be very well if we were all philosophers, or 
inhabitants of Jupiter and Saturn ; but to my mind it is 
not a practical order to enforce in Great Britain at 
all. here, are entire districts, county after county, 
absolutely free from rabies. The North of Scotland, for 
instance, there has never been, I believe, a case of rabies. 
Well, what is the use of enforcing an order there. The 
effects of a universal order would be to render the order 
absurd and to induce a great deal of grumbling and 
objection. You cannot, without annoying people, im- 
pose upon them a coercive regulation when that regula- 
tion is not locally required. By applying the regulation 
to every case as it appears and by increasing your area 
if you have two cases you can equally well suppress 
rabies. I say that because the disease has been repeat- 
edly suppressed by a muzzling order and in many 
places—London, Edinburgh, and other places. There was 
a fresh outbreak simply because the regulation was not 
continued long enough. With regard to past muzzling 
orders it is to be remembered that no special muzzle was 
enjoined. Everybody used what muzzle seemed good 
to him. Many people cut the front of the muzzle and 
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hundreds of muzzles did not prevent a dog from biti 

Lots of them were worn round the tom a on Pree 
Still rabies was stamped out. What does that mean. 
It means, I think, that the muzzle is simply a token. 
and the essential part of a muzzling order is the immedi. 
ate destruction of diseased dogs. (Hear, hear). People in 
a house, at any rate, wherever they have had one case of 
rabies look pretty sharply after their dogs. In the street 
a wandering dog belongs to nobody and is not looked 
after unless the police look after him. When a muzzling 
order is enforced, no matter what kind of muzzle is pre- 
scribed, a dog found unmuzzled is seized by the police 
and—I was going to say—forthwith slanghtered. But 
he ought to be slaughtered. Nothing strikes me as 
greater folly than seizing and collecting all the mon- 
grel and escaped dogs in London, taking them to 
the Dogs’ Home, and after detaining them there three 
or four days to see whether owners turn up, selling them 
to whoever may care to buy them. It may be that this 
brings grist to the Dogs’ Home. No doubt the managers 
of that home have great expenses, and the sale of these 
dogs yields the home some money. But when you have 


once caught a dog during the prevalence of rabies in a. 


district that dog should never leave the Home alive un- 
less he is claimed by his owner. . If rabies is about who 
knows which of the dogs seized and removed to the 
home may not have been bitten by a rabid dog. Failing 
this knowledge, and if the rons fi not claimed by his 
owner, he should not be sold to an innocent purchaser, 
but should be destroyed. With regard to exempticns 
from the muzzling order, I cannot understand upon what 
grounds of logic or expediency an exemption is based. | 
do understand that during the hunting season when 
hounds, deemed essential for sporting purposes for the 
rural social arrangements of England, and the health and 
happiness of many people, are well looked after they 
may consequently be fitly exempt during the hunting 
months. But for this season only should they be exemp- 
ted from the operation of a muzzling order. Then, to be 
fair, you should exempt the shooting dog during the 
shooting season. I know nothing about the training of 
greyhounds and, therefore, 1 do not know during what 
season they might be exempt. But it strikes me that 
from April up to, say, the end of July there ought to be 
no exemptions whatever. One is met with a difficulty, 

rhaps, in the case of the sheep dog. But the sheep dog 
is not always used for rounding up sheep. Unless he is 
in the absolute act of doing so, for which his muzzle 
might be altered in front by the owner and the proceed- 
ing winked at by the police, I see no reason why the 
sheep dog should not be muzzled the same as the others. 
The muzzles should be worn asa means of identity. It 
should be sufficiently displayed on the dog’s head as to 
serve as a token. ; 

Another subject about which I should like to say a 
word or two is the theory enunciated by one of the 
veterinary surgeons of the Board of Agriculture and by 
an executive officer of the Board that rabies is spread and 
kept up by the ownerless cur. We have no evidence of 
the existence of such a class of dogs. I deny absolutely 
that there is such a class. No dog is long an ownerless 
cur in London. The poor people of London and their 
children reveal a marvellous liking for pets. 
a stray dog enters any little back street in London you 
will see it immediately surrounded by children. Perhaps 
this accounts for the fact that a very large proportion of 
the cases of hydrophobia in the human subject occur 
among children. The children of the poor wear short 


petticoats and have bare legs and are thus exposed to | 


attack. There is another explanation. A stray dog 1s 
nearly sure to be collared by a child as soon as the child 
gets the opportunity. Sometimes it is the other way 
about, onl the dog collars the child. Now we are 
surrounded by the sea. As I have pointed out rabies 
has appeared to the greatest extent in this island after 
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As soon as | 


wars abroad, after the passing of people to and from the 
European Continent. Not only after the wars for | 
remember that some years ago Algiers suffered very 
severely. [| remember that a dog was brought to me 
which a few weeks previously had been bitten by 
| another dog in the streets in Algiers. At that time the 
French were making great efforts to stamp out the 
disease in Algiers. It has taken years to arouse our 
Board of Agriculture to the fact that the disease is im. 
ported here, and that once stamped out, unless effective 
regulations are enforced with regard to imported dogs 
rabies will soon be imported again. 1 think it is a 
feather in the cap of the Board of Agriculture that it is 
now alive to the importance of this subject, and has 
directed that an Importation of Dogs Order shall be en 
forced on and from the 15th of September next. If it is 
desired that a dog should be brought from abroad into 
this country the owner must give notice to the authori- 
ties, supply his name and address, describe the place to 
which he intends to take the animal and undertake to 
properly look after the dog, isolating it if necessary. 
Chen if the dog be landed the owner obtains a license. 
Everything depends upon how the license is worded. It 
seems tome that if the license merely requires a dog 
to be tied up or put in a eage, the authorities may 
_ just as well prohibit the importation of dogs completely. 
Ido not think the Board of Agriculture will do that, 
because when once the name and address of the owner 
and the destination of the dog are ascertained, it will be 
an easy matter to specify on the license and to enforce 
conditions one of which should, be that the dog 
should wear a muzzle for three or four months, or what 
ever the time fixed might be, after its arrival in this 
country. Another condition should be that the owner 
shculd report the arrival of the dog to the local authori- 
ties when he reached home. Further he should report 
any change of address up to, say, three months or what- 
ever the time may be, and meanwhile the dog should 
be inspected once a month by the veterinary  sur- 
geon of the local authority. Those regulations seem to 
me to be quite ample to admit of the detection of any 
cases of rabies imported and to prevent the spread of the 
disease. They would, too, not interfere with the liberty 
of the subject—that much abused term—or with the im- 
portation of dogs. Now this importation of Dogs Order 
does not apply to Ireland. It is a curious thing that 
that country seems to prevent the proper carrying out of 
any contagious diseases act in Britain. You know that 
at the present time we have swine fever in Ireland and 
also swine fever here. Yet the Board of Agriculture 
have not the pluck to prohibit the importation of pigs 
into this country. They try to evade responsibility by 
introducing a so-called Temporary Swine Importation 
(Ireland) Order. The use of the word “temporary.” | 
suppose, is a sop to the Lrishmen. But it has been 


| renewed every month during the last eighteen months or 


more. What is the Order! It enables any county 
authority to prohibit the importation of swine from [re- 
land into any district under the authority's control. The 
only district into which the swine are imported is’ the 
port of landing. It is not at all likely that the authori 
ties of any port which depends for its prosperity on its 
shipping trade, will interfere to prevent the importation 
‘of swine or their passage into the next county. [hold 
that it is even more important at the present time to 
apply an importation of dogs order to Ireland than to 
the European Continent. In Ireland there is nearly as 
much rabies returned as here, but | do not believe that 
‘half the cases are returned. If yon look down the 
returns you will tind these figures: Great Britain 672 
dogs, 55 other animals ; [reland 263 dogs, and 95 othe 
animals. I think the return as to dogs and other animals 
from Ireland is very disproportionate as compared with 
the returns for England. In England 12 dogs are re- 
quired to infect one “other animal.” In [reland three 
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dogs infect one “other animal.” There are two | and he was very sure the revenue of the country would 


possible explanations. One is that rabies in Ireland 
exists amongst the drovers’ and shepherds’ dogs to a 
large extent, and that the sheep are bitten in con- 
siderable numbers and make up the “ other animals.” 
Another explanation is that not one-fourth of the 
eases of rabies in dogs occurring in Ireland are re- 
ported at all. When so large a number of “ other ani- 
mals” are reported, it is perfectly evident that there 
must have been a great number of dogs rabid to have 
bitten them. Assuming the existence of disease in 
this class of dogs, every cattle boat from Ireland brings 
dogs, the property of the drovers and shepherds in 
charge of the flocks and herds. These dogs accom- 
pany the cattle and sheep through the portal town 
to the market, and there is no knowing what harm 
they do. I think there is a great deal more in this than 
meets the eye, and that it is one of the factors that 
accounts for the prevalence of rabies in this country. 
Here (pointing to document) isa map, the darker part 
of which shows the larger number of cases of rabies. You 
will see that the darker part is round Liverpool which 
has the largest import trade of animals from Ireland. 
‘Three years ago one of the worst infected parts of Great 
Britain was Glasgow and its surrounding suburbs. 
‘Glasgow is another port with a large import cattle trade 
with Ireland. Southampton once showed the same 
prominence in these maps. No doubt this is owing to 
the importation of rabies from the Continent. As a 
matter of fact then, gentlemen, I am perfectly satistied 
with the present regulation regarding rabies so far as it 
goes, but I think that now we have an Importation from 
Abroad Order the next necessary thing is an Importation 
from Ireland Order ; and, further, I think we should not 
wait until disease travels in a district, but that a 
muzzling order should be enforced on the appearance 
of any single case in any district. (Applause). 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. HuRNDALL said he had never approved of the sys- 
tem of muzzling as a means of suppression. And why ? 
Because in the first place it involved great annoyance to 
the owners. But that, of course, would not hold water 
if there were not other reasons. He was not at all satis- 
tied that muzzling had really been the means of suppres- 
sion. Mr. Hunting described the use of tle muzzle as a 
token and he (Mr. Hurndall) took it that that was all 
they required. They required a token to discriminate 
to whom dogs belonged—who were responsible for their 
care. Well, he considered that a token in the form of a 
label introduced into the dog’s collar, bearing a number 
similar to that of the license, would be a far better means 
of recognising the ownership of a dog and tracing the 
responsible person who owned it than a muzzle that did 
not tell to whom the dog belonged, which could not be 
used without an immense amount of annoyance to the 
owners, and which also (especially since wire muzzles 
were insisted on) was an extremely annoying thing for 
the dog itself. He should rather say an extremely 
irritating thing for the dog. He should like to see this 
idea of a label adopted. He thought it would be more 
satisfactory inasmuch as it would more certainly answer 
the description of a token indicating to whom the dog 
belonged. The plan would also, he thought, very 
materially enhance the revenue of the country. At 
present he thought they would all admit that there was 
a very large number of dogs running about the country 
whose owners, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
police, were not possessed of licences. The police — 
ally came to those who had licenses, and personally he 
had been pestered because when he went to Ealing it 
was found he had not taken out a license there, the fact 
being that he had procured a license previously in 
Kensington. If his | gona were carried out in its 
integrity no dog could be owned without being licensed, 


be very largely increased. At the same time the owner 
would not be annoyed nor the dogirritated. Then there 
was another point as to where the muzzling order should 
be enforced. Mr. Hunting suggested that when the first 
case broke out there ewes be a muzzling order extend- 
ing over a ten mile radius from the scene of the outbreak. 
If his(Mr. Hurndall’s) plan were adopted no such restric- 
tion, no such troublesome and annoying procedure, would 
be required, because the entire country would be covered 
by his regulation. If there was any merit in stamping out 
rabies or any other disease at all, which he did not for 
one minute believe—he was not a believer in stamping 
out—then he maintained if it were done at all it should 
be done thoroughly and entirely all over the country. 
Mr. Hunting referred to the fact that a difficulty arose 
about certain dogs being exempted from those restric- 
tions—such as a pack of foxhounds and other sport- 
ing dogs. Greyhounds were also mentioned. He as- 
sumed that all of them who were more particularly 
connected with sport knew that foxhounds were under 
restrictions ; and they might have recently read that the 
hounds in the Kennel of the Belvoir Hunt were to be 
subjected to the Muzzling Order, although there was 
never known to be a case of rabies in Leicestershire. 
If these suppressive measures were to be of any use 
surely they ede be applied to foxhounds. He was a 
sportsman and knew how annoying it would be if one 
class of sporting dogs were to be exempted from re- 
strictions that were imposed upon another class. He 
had been a coursing man and knew that greyhounds 
were not exempted from these restrictive measures. 
They were subjected to them save when coursing the 
hare. Greyhounds had to be taken from one place to 
another. Not so foxhoundsand harriers. If his sugges- 
tion were adopted every foxhound would carry a slight 
token round his neck without inconvenience. Some 
might say that the dog would incur the risk of being 
hung up ina hedge. That was a risk certainly, but the 
owners of foxhounds would only be placed on an equality 
with the owners of other dogs all over the country. He 
thought the results of the past showed that suppressive 
measures, as hitherto adopted, had proved unsatisfactory. 
They had toa certain extent, probably in London and 
other large centres, been the means of reducing the 
number of cases of rabies, because dogs that were either 
ownerless or whose owners had allowed them to escape, 
had been seized and taken to the Dogs’ Home, and he 
thought he was right in saying that a much larger 
number had been destroyed than sold. Poor people, 
when their dogs escaped, were not sufticiently loyal to 
their dogs to run the risk of being fined for having kept 
them without a license. It might be that there were 
not many really ownerless dogs seized in London. 

Mr. F. W. DoweE .u said that an idiot who wrote in 
The Referee under the name of “ Dagonet,” who wrote 
more twaddle perhaps than any other man on earth, 
stated that Mr. Long did not muzzle his sporting dogs. 
This was not the fact. “ Dagonet” knew or should 
know that Mr. Long was not sticking up for the dogs of 
sporting men or anybody else. If the President of the 
Board of Agriculture thought it necessary to muzzle 
sporting dogs he would doubtless muzzle them, but Mr. 
Long knew that every foxhound after feeding was passed 
through the doorway to his trencher,and his owner knew 
exactly the condition of every dog he had in his kennels. 
The foxhound was always under control. There was 
absolutely no danger with a pack of foxhounds. There 
could not possibly be an outbreak of rabies in a pack of 
foxhounds without the owner knowing it. The dager 
lies with the owner of a private dog. The private dog 
stole away, and his disappearance was not noticed for a 
time. No importance was attached to the event. The 
owner was indifferent. That was where the danger lay. 
In the case of a pack of foxhounds the dogs did not 
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need to be muzzled. They were kept under proper care 
and oversight. 
Vet.-Major NuNN thought Mr. Hunting hardly laid 
stress enough upon the extension of the Importation 
Order to foreign countries. He did not mean by foreign 
countries merely the European continent, but countries 
still further afield. They must remember that with im- 
roved modern steam machinery the voyages between 
ar distant countries had been greatly shortened in 
duration. The run across the Atlantic now occupied 
about six days, and that from Bombay twenty-one days. 
His experience of the East taught him that it was a hot- 
bed for rabies. During the last year he was in India he 
had twenty-two animals brought to him suffering from 
rabies. It must be borne in mind that in India the 
natives had a prejudice against killing animals, that 
they were more tender with animal life than we were at 
home. In the East there were whole packs of absolutely 
ownerless curs wandering about. The 22 dogs that were 
brought to him were so brought by more or less well-to- 
do persons who were sufficiently interested in them to 
wel his aid, but the proportion of rabies existing 
amongst the ownerless packs of curs and jackals that 
roamed the country was appalling to contemplate. It 
was curious, however, that the number of cases of 
hydrophobia returned by the Indian authorities was not 
so great having regard to this fact. He accounted for 
the circumstance by the fact that the majority of cases 
of rabies in dogs certainly, and also in jackals in India, 
almost invariably assumed the form that was known 
as dumb rabies, with the jaw preg Of the 22 cases 
brought to him one year only two of them were of the 
furious form of the disease. That was a significant fact. 
His opinion was that the East wasa much greater source 
of the importation of rabies than was usually suspected. 
Mr. Hunting mentioned that Southampton had shown 
an notoriety in the matter of outbreaks of 
rabies. A large number of cases had occurred in the 
neighbourhood of that seaport within the last two or 
three years. During that time the whole of the troop 
service from India had been run into Southampton. 
Troopers were allowed to bring home a certain number 
of dogs, which were generally curs of the poorer descrip- 
tion. While in India these dogs were allowed to run 
about under no supervision. Was it not possible that 
the bringing over of these dogs might have some connec- 
tion with the fact that Southampton had incurred this 
unenviable notoriety in the matter of rabies. Mr. 
Hunting had alluded to quarantine. It was enforced in 
relation to dogs both in Australia and at Malta. In the 
colony of Victoria the system of quarantine adopted was 


body, headache, “chilly feelings,” &e. No direct com 
plaints were made about the throat, but my inquiries 
elicited that “it was a little sere.” On inspection I 
found that the tonsils were enlarged, red, aa spotted 
with the soft, creamy, membranous patches typical of 
follicular tonsillitis. The temperature ranged from 100 
to 103° F., and in each case about three days elapsed 
before they came down to normal. In the case of the 
maid there was ccnsiderable prostration and languor : 
she was quite unable to work for three weeks. Between 
Feb. 12th and 24th Tattended three more cases, and four 
other cases occurred which | did not see. On the zoth | 
was called to another house and here saw a similar case 
of follicular tonsillitis—that ot a young girl with exactly 
the same type of throat, whose temperature was as high 
as 104°, As the milk was supplied from the farm where 
the first cases had occurred, recommended that all the 
milk used should be carefully boilled, and also that the 
case should be isolated as much as possible and every 
precaution taken to guard against a spread of the malady. 
On the 26th there were two fresh cases, and I then sent 
a specimen of some of the suspected milk to the West- 
end Pathological Laboratory in London for bacterio- 
'ogical examination. The report (exclusive of the teehni- 

cal detail) was as follows: (1) Staphylococcus pyogenes 
aureus, present; (2) staphylococcus pyogenes albus, 

present ; (3) streptococcus pyogenes (short form), present; 
(4) bacillus diphtheria (Klebs-Liftler), absent ; and (5) 
bacillus tuberculosis, absent. On Mareh Ist [I saw 

| another case from the same house, and sent a sweeping 
| of the throat for examination. he same bacteria were 

found as in the milk. Three of the patients in this house 

had partaken of the milk, but the fourth had not, and | 

consider it probable that infection took place from one 

of the other three cases in the early stages. Three 

children, between the ages of two and three years, 

escaped altogether, owing, | believe, to the fact that their 

milk was invariably boiled. In addition to the above 

cases | was called in to one other patient with a throat 

of the same character, and here again the milk partaken 

of had been supplied from the same farm. On receiving 

Mr. Severn’s report on the first specimen of milk I in- 

duced the farmer to have the cows examined by a veteri- 

nary surgeon, who, however, failed to detect anything 

wrong, and it was not until the milk from all the cows 

had been separately examined that the offending animal 

was discovered. In the milk from this cow were 

found the same organisms as were present in the first 

specimen of milk and in the sweeping from the throat. 

2. Bacteriological Evidence (by Mr. Walter D. Severn). 


a modified form of license. The owner of the dog had to 
declare his name and address, and he received an order | 
to hold the dog. But it was kept under supervision and | 
was not allowed to run about absolutely loose. In New 
South Wales actual quarantine was enforced for six 
months and at Malta for four months. Alluding to the | 
two islands near each other, Réunion and the Mauritius, 
he said that while in the latter there was no restraint on 
the importation of dogs, in the former the restrictions 
were severe. While in Mauritius rabies was more or less | 
prevalent, in Réunion the disease was unknown. At all 
events such was the case at the time of which he was | 
speaking. | 
| 
EXTRACTS AND NOTES. | 


| 


— 


CASES OF FOLLICULAR TONSILLITIS |! UE. 
TO MILK INFECTION. | 
1. Clinical Observations (by Dr. C. Grey-Edwards).— 


On Feb. 12th last I was called to a farm to see — 
children and a servant. They were all sitting up, anc 


—Itis seldom that one obtains such exactly correspon- 
dent results from bacteriological researches as have been 
obtained in Dr. Grey-EKdward’s epidemic of follicular 
tonsillitis. In examining the first specimen of milk, 
plate and Petri dish cultivations on gelatin, agar-agar, 
and glycerine agar-agar were made immediately on 
arrival, and large surfaces of Kanthack-Stephens medium 
and serum were well rubbed over with heavy platinum 
spatulze and incuvated at 37 ©. Portions of the milk 
were also placed in sterilised strong glass tubes and 
rotated on a motor centrifuge, and from the resulting 
deposits after treatment with ether, &e., cover-glass 
weparations were stained and examined for tubercle 
bacilli and bacillus diphtheria. Other cover-glass pre 
parations stained by the Gram-Weigert method were 
found to contain a few organisms resembling morpho 
logicaliy the pyogenic cocci. Numerous short: and long 
rod forms were also present, but most of these latter 
were very faintly stained. In the deposits from this 
specimen in addition to the epithelial débris and leacocy 
tes of the form usually found in cows’ milk, there were 


present true pus cells, variable in shape and dimensions, 
multinuclear, and fairly numerous. Staphylococcus albus 
was the organism which greatly predominated in’ the 


complained of general pains about various parts of the 
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first specimen of milk ; streptococcus brevis was fairly 
numerous ; while staphylococcus aureus only appeared 
to the number of three very distinct small orange 
colonies on a plate poured from 0°2 c.c. of the milk. Of 
the two infected specimens of milk examined this first 
one was by far the richer in cocci, but it also contained 
rather numerous decomposition bacteria, including 
bacterium lactis, owing to its not having been taken 
with any special precautions as to sterility. The gelatin 


; —— were as low as attenuations from a loopful 


of milk, were not rich enough in colonies of the organ- 
isms sought for, while the bacillar forms present were, 
even at these high dilutions, too numerous. In such 
culture as could be incubated at 37° C. the tempera- 
ture hastened the development of the pathogenic 
cocci, at the same time inhibiting the contaminating 
bacteria, isolation becoming fairly easy. In the case 
of the throat sweeping no plate cultures at all 
were attempted. The rather large brush which was 
used appeared to be somewhat dry on arrival at the 
laboratory, so it was moistened with sterile water and 
well rubbed over in the following order: (1) a large 
glycerine-agar surface ; (2) a large plain faintly alkaline 
agar agar surface ; and (3) a surface of serum. Incuba- 
tion took place at 37°C., and the same organisms were 
found again, but only two colonies of staphylococcus 
albus were found. Some colonies of micrococcus citreus 
formed were, however, easily distinguished by the size 
of the cocci and by the non-liquefaction of gelatin from 
staphylococcus pyogenes citreus. The last specimen 
sent consisted of one of water from a well on the farm in 
question, and three different specimens of milk labelled 
each with the name of the cow which produced it. The 
water was carefully examined by plate culture and may 
be dismissed at once as a very good water with no sus- 
picious feature (bacteriologically). Two of the specimens 
of milk were also free from suspicion. The bottles con- 
taining the milk were sterilised and the specimens were 
taken with certain aseptic precautions ; it was probably 
owing to this care that in the two specimens just men- 
tioned very few colonies indeed appeared even of zrial 
or putrefactive bacteria; the task of working up the 
colonies was thereby greatly simplified. Inthe milk of 
the third cow, which we may regard as the one to which 
the infection has been definitely traced, the two staphy- 
lococci and the streptococcus were again found. They 
were, however, apparently not so abundant as in the 
first specimen of milk examined, and the staphylococcus 
albus had almost disappeared. At a rough estimation I 
should think, however, that the pus was not diminished 
in quantity. In conclusion, I would like to emphasise 
the necessity and usefulness of cultures made by rubbing 
the surface of already cooled and set agar plates with a 
small quantity of milk or other suspected fluid in such 
examination, in addition to the ordinary plate cultures. 
Agar-agar of a high melting point is sometimes very 
difficult to maintain sufficiently fluid throughout at a 
temperature which is not distinctly inhibitory to 
— cocci at_their first critical transition to sapro- 
phytic growth. It is also oem to make quite sure 
of the identity of any cocci found by morphological ap- 
pearance and aggregation, by staining reactions and by 
careful micrometer measurement, by culture character- 
istic, and finally, if necessary, by inoculations.—7he 
Lancet. 


THE BACTERIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CAPE 
COLONY. 


The work of this Institute, which is situate at Gra- 
hamstown, was during 1896 directed chiefly to investiga- 
tions connec with various animal diseases, especially 
rinderpest. The Director, Dr. A. Edington, personally 
devoted much of his time to this subject, his investiga- 
tions being carried out in the main at a special experi- 


mental camp at Taungs. The work of investigation was 
much hampered by the distance of this camp from sup- 
plies and the paucity of scientific appliances, as also by 
the small staff of assistants, of whom one, Mr. Robert- 
son, M.R.C.V.S., was only appointed during the year 
1896, while the medical assistant was transferred to 
another de rtment, his successor, Dr. Purvis, not arriv- 
ing until 1897. 

THE BLoop RINDERPEST. 


Great difficulties were encountered in the bacteriologi- 
cal study of rinderpest, owing to the fact that the infec- 
tive agent, which is believed to be a bacillus, does not 
grow upon ordinary media ; further, though it is present 
in the blood in the most virulent form, it is very quickly 
destroyed after coagulation sets in. Dr. Edington, in 
the first place, directed his attention to the discovery of 
a method which would prevent this early coagulation, 
and found that the addition of potassium citrate as 
—— by Professor Wright, of Netley, was suc- 
cessful. 


ATTENUATION OF THE VIRUS OF RINDERPEST. 


It was next ascertained that the virulence of the in- 
fection in blood thus prevented from coagulating de- 
clined gradually. For the first nine days such blood 
when inoculated still produced virulent rinderpest, 
whereas after nine days it was absolutely harmless. Be- 
tween these two periods of four and nine days a gradual 
declension in the virulence of the blood was observed, so 
that if blood was made use of between the fifth and 
seventh days, the disease produced was mild in type, the 
animal usually recovered and was found to possess im- 
munity in a high degree. It was not absolutely immune, 
for if at a later date it were again inoculated either with 
fresh nasal mucus or blood, a rise of temperature follow- 
ed on the fourth or fifth day, which lasted for one or two 
days, and was intense in proportion to the mildness of 
the former attack. This observation agrees with the 
statements of experienced Russian investigators, that 
the immunity conferred on an animal by a former attack 
of rinderpest was always in proportion to the severity of 
the symptoms which had been manifested. In order to 
take advantage of the immunising powers which blood 
taken at a certain stage possesses, it would be necessary 
that the affected js of gee aero blood would be used 
should be within a short distance of the animals to be 
inoculated. Inoculation under such circumstances would 
be more effective and less serious if several grades of 
blood could be made use of, beginning with an eighth 
day, then after two days using a sixth day, and after 
four days using a fourth day. If any method could be 
devised whereby a partial immunity could first be con- 
ferred, then inoculation with a more virulent blood 
might be made; any such method would, however, be 
attended by the grave disadvantage and danger of having 
to maintain centres of infection at numerous points 
within the area of inoculation. Could any method be 
devised whereby the declension of virulence in the blood 
might be arrested without the contagium being destroyed, 
then it is evident that the necessity of having many cen- 
tres would be done away with, and the virus made at 
and despatched from one central station. Dr. Edington 
intends to pursue this line of investigation, and we be- 
lieve is sanguine that the end in view may eventually be 
attained. 


PrRopuctTion oF IMMUNITY AGAINST “THE HoRsE 
SICKNESS.” 


During the year 1896 the efficacy of the method of in- 
oculation against “horse sickness” was tested. Six 
horses which had been “ salted” by the intensive method 
devised by Dr. Edington were sent to Bechuanaland and 
were exposed in the most deadly districts of that coun- 
try. They withstood the test, as did two other horses 
kept at the Bacteriological Institute and inoculated ex- 
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water supply prevented the continuance of these experi- 
ments. 


“Rep WatTER FEVER.” 


Opporturity occurred to make some bacteriological 
and pathological observations on the South African “ red 
water fever” of cattle, and Dr. Edington has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is identical with the Texas fever of 
America. 


VACCINES AND ANTITOXINS. 


In addition to these original investigations, the Bac- 
teriological Institute issued 127,410 tubes of vaccine 
lymph, 940 tubes of “lung sick” virus, and 50 needles 
for the performance of inoculation. Owing to the success 
which has attended these inoculations it is now a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to obtain cases. The Institute 
has also issued diphtheria antitoxin, and has in addition 


purposes of many cases of diphtheria, consumption, and 
other diseases. Mallein for the detection of glanders by 
injection, and tuberculin for the recognition of tubercu- 
losis have also been prepared and issued, and arrange- 


vaccine against anthrax and symptomatic anthrax (quar- 
ter evil). 


destroying fungus was sent out, no fewer than 1,039 tubes 
of the fungus growing on a 
in small glass tubes having been despatched, of which 
four were sent to the United States Government. Most 
pleasing reports have in many cases been received as to 


cases in which dead locusts have been forwarded from 


fungus from their bodies. The Civil Commissioner at 


ceived from the Transkeian territories. 
many farmers on the coast of Lower Albany and in the 
district of Port Elizabeth abundantly testify to its effi- 
cacy. In order that the best result may be obtained it 
is necessary that inoculations of the veldt should be made 


tive to it. 
Altogether from these brief notes it will be seen that 
the work of this Bacteriological Institute is being carried 


it is toa large extent self-supporting, and it is to be hoped 


the too scanty staff through whose industry the present 
results have been obtained.— The British Medical 
Journal. 


RINDERPEST IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


From The Cape Times we quote the following arlia- 
mentary report of the proceedings on the discussion of 
the Estimates for the Board of Agriculture. Possibly 
this accounts for the Government, in disgust, throwing 
up the sponge and ceasing to oppose the spread of 
disease :— 


THe EstiMATES. | 


The House then resumed in Committee of supply on | 
the Estimates. 
Upon vote 70, Secretary for Agriculture, £142,330. 
Mr. Du Torr thought it hard to vote for the proposed 
reduction of the vote for the Veterinary Department, | 
but his experience and that of all his friends compelled 
im to express his want of confidence in veterinary sur- 
geons. The only item which stood to their credit was a 


anne me with a very large amount of virulent. 
orse-sickness blood. Circumstances connected with the 


afforded facilities for the investigation for diagnostic 


ments have been made for maintaining a supply of | 


Further, during the year a very large amount of locust farmers did before they had had experience of veteri- 


elatine material contained | 


the results which have attended its use, and in those 


Buluwayo reports that its action among the voetgangers | 
was most decisive, and similar reports have been re- the subject might discover some system of inoculation 
Reports from | 


twice yearly, as the cold of winter seems to be destruc- | 


out with great energy and with much success. Already 


that the Cape Government will see its way to reinforce 


against rinderpest ? A farmer. 
veterinary surgeons that rinderpest had already cost the 


remedy for a disease which had attacked goats. He had 
information from the Orange Free State that the 
farmers there had inoculated successfully against rinder- 
vest. What did Dr. Edington’s researches mean? Noth- 
ing. All the money spent upon him was wasted. He 
would, however, not vote for the abolition of all the 
surgeons. Let a few be retained to advise when new 
diseases break out. But let the Government !:indly not 
send a lot of them about the country. In practice the 
veterinary surgeons did nothing, and they handled 
Sheep and cattle most carelessly. He was glad to know 
that the twelve new surgeons were not on the establish- 
ment. 

_ Dr. Smarr thought it very desirable that the farm- 
ing community should have the advantage of the assist- 
ance of trained veterinary snrgeons, and he considered 


that the Minister for Agriculture had done exceedingly 


well in getting out the veterinary surgeons. He had 
received a telegram from his constituents asking him to 
make inquiries as to why a veterinary had not been 
appointed in the district, and stating that it would save 
a lot of expense if a veterinary surgeons were stationed 
there, as the cattle were dying from a disease unknown 
to farmers. He thought that proved that the opinions 
of the hon. member for Richmond (Mr. Du Toit) were 
not the opinions of the leading farmers of the country. 
Mr. Van Der Wax said that was exactly what all 


nary surgeons. When an unknown disease broke out 
among their cattle they approached the Government 


for a veterinary surgeon, but no sooner had they got him 
in their midst than they lost all confidence in him and 


his profession. 
Mr. Frost said that he himself pinned his faith to 


- ao? ; rom | inoculation, and if they could not stamp the disease out 
the areas in which it has been used it has been possible | },y inoculation it would not be stamped out for many a 
to determine the presence and to obtain cultures of the | 


long day, perhaps never. He could not say what would 
be the result of the rinderpest inoculations, but he 
thought that the experts who were now investigating 


which would stop the rinderpest. With regard to the 


‘vote before the House, he could noc understand why the 


members who objected to the vecerinary surgeons did 


“not object also to the much larger vote for the district 


surgeons. The longer he sat in that House the more 
surprised he was at the farmers of the country opposing 
a vote which was really only a flea-bite, and which was 
purely and entirely in their own interests. It was a 
retrograde step altogether to try and wipe out a vote of 
that kind, and he hoped that the House would not only 
pass that vote, but would also pass the vote on the 
Supplementary Estimates for additional surgeons. 

Mr. Van Zyt contended that a farmer had every 


‘chance of studying diseases amongst cattle, and finding 


Who discovered the remedy 
It was mainly due to the 


out remedies for himself. 


country £800,000, He read a paragraph from the Dutch 
press stating that a veterinary surgeon in Burgersdorp 
mistook gall-siciness for rinderpest, and ordered a herd 
of cattle to be shot. Luckily Dr. Hutcheon came upon 
the scene, and countermanded the order. The only 
reason why the English farmers were in favour of vetert- 
nary surgeons was because the latter were Englishmen. 
The Bond, representing the entire country, had at three 


‘successive Congresses voted against them, It was strange 


that when a farmer inoculated his cattle or discovered 
a remedy he received no praise, but whenever a_veteri- 
nary surgeon declared he had discovered a remedy a big 
hullabaloo was made. 

Mr. Faure thought that instead of moving a reduction 
of the vote the hon. member should have brought 
forward a resolution expressing the opinion that veteri- 
nary surgeons were no longer required. Then notice 


could be given to the veterinary surgeons that their 
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services would not be required after their agreements 
had expired. 

Mr. J.S. Marais: For what period have they been 
engaged ? 

Mr. Faure: Three years. The last lot, however, who 
were engaged simply for inoculation in connection with 
rinderpest, were engaged only for a year. 

Mr. DouGtass said they first knew of the disease rin- 
derpest through the Chief Veterinary Surgeon. They 


. might just as well say that doctors should not be engaged 


because their nostrums did not always cure as to say 
veterinary surgeons were unnecessary. 

Mr. Ho_trzHAUsEN denied that cattle inoculated by 
farmers in Bechuanaland were dying. Why had the 
Secretary for Agriculture not redeemed his promise to 
buy all salted cattle at £50 a head? He himself had 
inoculated 300 of his cattle with bile and a little water, 
and 100 of them were now salted. That was after the 
veterinary surgeon had forbidden them to do so. He 
was opposed to veterinary surgeons, because they were so 
headstrong, and never would admit the mistakes they 
committed. 

Mr. Faure said that when Dr. Hutcheon told people 
that he did not believe in inoculation he referred toa 
system of inoculation introduced by a Transvaaler named 
Uys, which resulted in failure. This was previous to Dr. 
Koch’s discovery. : 

Mr. HottzHavuseEN : The nineteen head of cattle in- 
— by Uys lived a monthin the midst of rinderpest 
-cattle. 

Mr. WEIL asked if any steps would be taken to prevent 
a scarcity of anthrax and lung-sickness virus. He had 
found difficulty in obtaining both viruses. 

Mr. Faure replied that there had been a great scarcity 
-of anthrax virus owing to the great leaael made for it. 
Cables had, however, been sent ordering a large supply. 
‘The scarcity of lung sickness virus complained of by the 
hon. member was probably due to the fact that at that 
time Dr. Edington, the director of the Bacteriological 
Institute, was away at Taungs in connection with the 
rinderpest. 

Mr. KriGE considered it beneath the dignity of the 
House to attack clever and educated men like the veter- 
inary surgeons. He hoped the hon. member for Calvinia 
would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Le Roex replied by asking the last speaker 
whether it was beneath the dignity of the oo 
when some years back the inspectors under the Excise 
were attacked. 

Mr. D. C. DE Waa reminded the Dutch members 
that the Free State and Transvaal were only too anxious 
to obtain the services of Colonial veterinary surgeons. 
Every country in the world had its veterinary surgeons. 
It was a shame that the Colony should desire to abolish 
that class of officials. He was bitterly opposed to whole- 
sale slaughter, and believed that the present want of 
confidence was due to that. Doctors for cattle diseases 
were necessary. Only lately he had seen Dr. Crowhurst 
detected glanders in some mules in the Philadelphia 
district, and it was owing to his advice that the affected 
animals should be shot that the disease was nipped in 
the bud. 

Mr. J. P. Du PLEssts complained that veterinary sur- 
geons did not work hand in hand with the farmers. It 
was a pity that the Government should have so mistaken 
the feeling of the people as to actually bring out addi- 
tional veterinary surgeons. He had seen a veterinary 
surgeon unable to distinguish between the stomach of a 
healthy and an unhealthy horse. 

Sir G. SprigG reminded the House that this was the 
third day upon which this item had been discussed. If 
they went on sitting till six o’clock not one single vote 
would be passed ; so they might just as well come toa 
division at once. If they were successful in reducing 


penny, as the veterinary surgeons were under contract 
with the Government, and if the item was thrown out it 
would only have to be brought up again next session as 
unauthorised expenditure. 

Mr. WEEBER could not support the motion for reduc- 
tion. It would not be fair towards the Secretary for 
ae, who required their services for combating 
rinderpest. 

Mr. J. C. Motreno asked whether a veterinary sur- 
geon could not be specially sent to the Transkeian 

Mr. Van Wyk referred to the mistakes made by all 
specialists. He hoped the vote would be reduced. It 
would teach the Secretary for Agriculture not to follow 
his own head too much. 

The CHAIRMAN then put the question that the vote 
should be reduced, and declared that the Noes had it. 

Van called for a division, with the following 
result : 


Noes... one 42 
Majority against the reduction ~~ 25 


It isa melancholy satisfaction to reproduce the edi- 
torial comment on the above but it must be some satis- 
faction to Mr. Hutcheon and his assistants :— 


“The tirade against veterinary surgeons to which the 
House of Assembly was treated on Wednesday and again 
yesterday only furnishes another illustration of the 
supreme contempt in which the specialist is held by the 
unlettered and self-sufficient Colonial Boer. In the 
opinion of several members who spoke, Dr. Hutcheon 
and his staff of assistants know less than nothing about 
diseases of stock, and in the ability to diagnose, and 
afterwards successfully to treat specific ae, Se 
ordinary Dutch farmers can give them points and a beat- 
ing. One member even went so far as to say that it 
would pay the country to clear the whole Veterinary 
Department out, even if it were necessary to pay them 
forthe whole of the unexpired portions of their agree- 
ments with the Government.” 


PUBLIC APOLOGY. 


In the High Court of Justice. 
Queen’s Bench Division. 


1897. W. 957. 
1897. A. 375. 


I JoHN WARDEN Epwarps, of No. 41, Eden Street, 
Kingston-on-Thames, M.R.C.V.S., hereby publicly 
retract and APOLOGISE to Messrs. JOHN RANDOLPH 
WE of Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames, M.R.C.V.S., 
and RoBert ANDERSON, of No. 4a Aston Road, Powis 
Terrace, Bayswater, London, W., M.R.C.V.S., for the 
libellous statements concerning them contained in my 
letter of the 11th February, 1897, published in The Surrey 
Comet newspaper of the 20th February, 1897, under the 
heading of “ A Gross Case of Cruelty at the Spelthorne 
Sessions ” and gree my regret for having written and 
published the said statements, and hereby undertake to 
pay Messrs. Welsby and Anderson’s legal expenses and 
the expenses of the ye ge of this apology. 
Dated this 28th of April, 1897, 


WELsBY v. EDWARDS. 
ANDERSON v. EDWARDS. 


JW. Epwarps. 
Witness, 

TuHos. Hy. GARDINER, 
Solicitor for the said J. R. Welsby and R. Anderson. 
8, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


the amount as proposed they would not save a single 


London, W.C. 
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“A Gross Case or CRUELTY at SPELTHORNE 
SESSIONS.” 


Under this heading we published on the 20th Febru- 
ary a letter.written and signed by Mr. J. W. Edwards 
M.R.C.V.S., in which he made reflections upon two 
veterinary surgeons who gave evidence in the case 
referred to. Among the advertisements published in our 
front page to-day will be found a “ Public Apology” in 
which Mr. Edwards apologises for having written and 
published the said statements, and publicly retracts 
them. We feel it to be our duty to draw special atten- 
tion to the apology, and we desire to add our own regret 
that the “Surrey Comet” was made the vehicle for the 
publication of such statements.—Surrey Comet. 


The Boer on Sheep Scab. 


The Boer has ample time for contemplation. Seated 
on his stoep (a raised platform in front of his house) 
with its a filthy sheep-kraal but a very few 
yards away, he has leisure to turn over in his roomy mind 
one or two questions of great national interest. His 
favourite study is natural history. He sees his scabby 
sheep rubbing themselves against the dung-brick walls 
of the kraal, and he continually revolves in his mind this 
mighty problem : Does the insect cause the scab, or does 
the scab produce the insect ? 

Chancing to call upon a farmer so engaged I asked him 
whether he had ever solved the problem of the origin of 
scab? He replied that he was aware that scab was an 
insect, and that the insect was caused by scab. He was 
convinced that scab simply “came.” Asked whether he 
knew of any other insect bred from nothing, he instanced 
fleas. He had, he said, known a house to be thoroughly 
cleansed, but within two days it was full of fleas again.— 
Daily Mail. 


THANKS TO ELECTORS R.V.C, 


Dear Sir, 

Will you allow me through the medium of 7he 
Veterinary Record to thank those gentlemen who so 
kindly accorded me 449 votes at the recent election, 
and I trust with their assistance, and a little better 
luck, to be amongst the elected on the next occasion. 
—I am sir, yours faithfully, 


Epwarp SEWELL. 


mouths of both owner and operator were closed at. the 
trial and that each of them traverses the statement made 
on behalf of the prosecution, | surely need make no 
apolog for stating, whilst the case is still sed judice, 
that Mr. Walker’s comments are as ill-timed as untrue. 
Even you, sir, are credited with 
tone” on the question of docking. 
the comparison. 

sy this time I have no doubt that Mr. Walker has 
tang the excellent contribution of Mr. Woods, of 
Vigan, which appears in the same issue of your journal. 

I merely desire to draw the attention of the profession 
to the facts of the case as opposed to individeal opinions 

expressed by those who know nothing of the ieakaae 
details. 1 refrain, at present, from further commenting 
upon such productions as instanced by Mr. Walker.— 
Yours truly, 


a “more conciliatory 
Doubtless you will 


A. WILLIAM Briges, 
Delph House, Halifax, 


June 16, 1897. 


Sir, 

_ Lhave read the letter of Mr. Jas P.S. Walker in your 
issue of the 12th inst., and am surprised at the arguments 
he adduced against docking, and further it is apparent 
he has not a correct account of the whole of the evidence 
given in the above case. 

Ido not consider correspondence should take place 
upon a matter which has yet to go before the Appeal 
Court. However, after the Court’s decision has been 
given I shall be glad to answer Mr. Walker’s chief argu- 
ments through the pages of 7'he Record, and thrash out 
the matter Different localities gives different 
experience, 

Surely Mr. Walker will give the profession credit for 
having made up its mind upon the docking question long 
ago.— Yours truly, 


: PARLANE M. WALKER. 
Halifax. 


NATURE AND HORSES’ TAILS. 
Sir, 

I notice that two of your contributors last week speak 
confidently of the intentions of “ Nature” in respect to 
horses’ tails. Perhaps you can find space for a short 
statement which some of your readers may be able to 
confirm or supplement. One of my relatives spent many 
months “on service” in the New Forest. At that time 
there were ponies running loose there, and in a severe 
winter he saw some of them with a mass of frozen clay 
and ice as large as a man’s head accumulated at the end 


38, Thurloe Place, South Kensington. 
16th June, 1897. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE HALIFAX DOCKING CASE.” 

SIR 

Your correspondent, Mr. Jas. P. 8. Walker, in dealing 
with the above subject in the columns of your journal 
of the 12th inst., assumes unto himself the — of | 
judge and jury. We are told by him that in the Halifax | 
case the reasons for docking were, by the owner, “that it | 
would strengthen the horse’s back”; by the operator, | 
“that it would improve his appearance ” (by the way not | 
the appearance of the operator). Now, seeing that the | 


of the tail, and cutting and bruising them about the heels 
till the poor brutes were afraid to move. He cited this 


as an argument that the horse receives benefits in domes- 


tication which go some way to compensate for the loss of 
liberty.— Yours truly, 
Sourn Country. 


A CORRECTION. 
Sir, 

1 notice in last week’s Record that my name has been 
put down as E. Mossman, in the list of passes for the 
second professional examination lately held in Edin- 
burgh. I should feel much obliged if you will make the 
correction in your next edition. -- Yours faithfully, 

H. V. Mossman. 
clo H. B. Eve, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

Louth, Lines., June 7th, 1897. 
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COCAINE. 
Sir, 
May I be allowed to make the following additional 
note to the valuable and instructive paper on “The 
Choice of a Local Ancesthetic for Surgical Operations,” 
read by Professor Hobday before the Western Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, on April 22nd, and 
which appears in your issue of June 12th, viz., that when 


- a solution of cocaine for hypodermic injection is heated 


to 50° or 55° centigrade, «.¢., from about 122° to 131° 
Fahrenheit, local anzsthesia is produced quicker, and 
lasts longer than when the solution is used cold, and the 
strength of the warm solution need only be half that 
of a cold one. There is an article on the subject by Dr. 
F. Costa, of Genoa, in the Medical Week of May 22nd, 
1896, page 252, in which he states that a5 or even a 4 
r cent. solution of cocaine heated will produce a power- 
ul effect, and he claims that by his discovery the 
danger of cocaine poisoning is greatly lessened. I have 
used Dr. Costa’s method on a few occasions and it 
certainly seems to fulfil all he claims for it, and it ap- 
pears to me to be worthy of further trial in general prac- 
tice.—Yours faithfully, 
JosHua A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S, Vet.-Major, A.V.D. 


‘i THE COUNCIL ELECTION. 
ir, 

1 see in Zhe Veterinary Record of May 8th, reaching 
us to-day, the names of the gentlemen nominated for 
election to the Council, the voting paper must reach the 
Secretary before the 25th of May, consequently members 
of the profession out here cannot send their .papers in 
time. I may say nearly all members abroad are anxious 
to vote, and the interests of the profession in the colonies 
require keenly looking after and protecting. Therefore 
I would suggest that the names of candidates for election 
should be published as early as possibl», certainly by the 
first week in April. It is about 20 days post here and 
over a month to the Australian Colonies.—I am sir, 
yours faithfully, 

G. W. STrurGEss. 

Colombo, Ceylon, May 25th, 1897. 


VETERINARY PROFESSORS ADVERTISING 
ACCORDING TO ENCLOSED CIRCULAR. 

Sir, 

What is to become of any ordinary vet. advertising a 
er not supplied by other veterinary surgeons. 

e is warned to stop doing so or he will be put off the 
Register at once ; but professors etc. are allowed to give 
gratis advice, and worse, prescriptions are supplied by 
any veterinary surgeons to agricultural journals and 
papers, and these men are not dealt with. I hold let 
them or any veterinary surgeon lecture as much as he 
or they might like to veterinary agricultural students, or 
even the public ; but let them always end with—not pre- 
— and free advice—but “send for a properly 
qualified veterinary surgeon.” All other advice is 
quackery, for besides that very few cases, even of the 
same disease, occur in animals without some little 
difference, and on that difference may hinge the whole 
case for treatment, the medicines are often in my opinion 
badly prepared and mixed, and irregular in their action 
-—very weak and harmless used externally or internally ; 
in fact practically useless except from an ignorant man’s 
point of view, and often given to do more harm than good 
toa case. Now is the poor veterinary surgeon to stand 
by and look on at this wholesale destruction of his 
practice and the lives of perhaps many valuable and 


helpless animals? (Where is the Cruelty Society now ?) 
No, he should be up and doing. First get the legality of 
advertising brought before the notice of the solicitor and 
secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeon 
and a collective note sent to the daily and agricultura 
papers to say that members of the R.C.V.S. advertising 
are, according to law, not allowed to do so, How does 
it stand with Cupiss’ balls, Elliman, Gregory, of Bristol, 
Day and Sons, Day, Son and Hewitt, and last not least 
the Professor in this Glasgow Horse andCattle Medicine 
Company. Not their medicine, oh, no! Weknow what 
it is. From amount paid in advertisments we judge. 
But the qualified professors and M.R.C.V.S. who give 
prescriptions and free advice should be dealt with at 
once. I can tell you personally of a case where a remedy 
was advertised—no prescription or advice given by a 
vet., a speciality supplied by no other vets. The vet. 
was told to withdraw it at once, while other vets in the 
same town were allowed to advertise in the weekl 
papers medicine supplied by any veterinary surgeon. Is 
that fair and just? I believe [ could put my finger ona 
few vets whu answer and advertise in dog, poultry, and 
agricultural journals to the detriment of others who do 
not. Where is the justice here? I would like to see 
justice all round. Let the National Association and 
V.S.’s generally take this up and rectify it, seeing it has 
got a start, finish it rightly, and with justice all 
round, 
OBSERVER. 


HORSE AND CATTLE 
MEDICINE SUPPLY COMPANY, 
21, Hope STREET, GLASGow. 


The Directors of this Company in presenting you with 
their Price List of Veterinary Medicines, wish to draw 
your attention to two important facts. 

The quality of each specific is first-class, being com- 
pounded from the Purest Drugs obtainable. 

The prices are very much cheaper than those charged 
by Members of the Veterinary profession. 

All Medicines are sold with every confidence in their 
efficacy for the purposes specified, being the results of 
wide experience with years of study, and the numerous 
testimonials and repeat orders received from clients who 
have tried them is satisfactory evidence in their favour. 
The company will at all times be glad to give informa- 
tion and to answer questions gratis to their custome 
respecting diseases or ailments amongst Horses an 
Cattle, by their Staff-Surgeon, who is a Professor of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Subjoined is a list of names of well-known firms now 
using these medicines ; it includes some of the largest 
contractors and business houses in Glasgow which the 
Directors think speaks for itself. 


All goods sent off the same day as ordered. 


Carriage Paid on all Orders for and above £2, which 
must be accompanied by remittance. 


wy kind of Medicine kept in Stock or dispensed to 
nstructions at our own Mills and Laboratories. 
Henry Casseu, Manager. 


A List of Testimonials can he had on Application. 


CommunicaTIons, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
H. V. Mossman, J.D. Pottie, J, Blakeway, B. Eggleton, 
J.B. Goodall, W.M. Scott, E. W. Hoare, G.A. Banham, 
E. Sewell, J. Webb, A. W. Briggs, Arnold & Sons, G. M., 


R. Anderson, An amused reader, ‘‘ Pharmacologist.” 
The Surrey Comet. 
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